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The Conference was as remarkable in character as 
in size. We have rarely seen in any gathering so 
large a proportion of able men and women from so 
many spheres in life. The material for speaking was 
so abundant that the attempt to utilize as much of it 
as possible actually did damage to the character of 
the discussions, rendering a number of the speeches 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. The business com- 
mittee ought not to repeat this mistake another year. 

The interest manifested in the proceedings was 
deep and sustained throughout, reaching a remarkable 
climax the last evening. It centered, too, about the 
subject rather than about the glories of Mohonk, which 
were somewhat put into the background this year by 
the incessant rains. Indeed, the interest was so 
strong at times and the wish to push on the work 
fast so powerful that it took about all of Mr. Smiley's 
skill, master of driving as he is, to keep the reins in 
his hands and prevent the Conference from running 
down the mountain side and off into other parts. 

There was also a tone of triumph and confidence 
in the discussions not heard much in the earlier meet- 
ings. This arose from the incredibly rapid progress 
of the arbitration movement since the Conference first 
met in 1895. There were, to be sure, a few "inno- 
cents " in the gathering who talked generalities, said 
but little that bore upon the subject of arbitration, 
and even showed, in cases, some alarm that the cause 
was gaining so rapidly. But the rambling and some- 
what uncertain speech of a few did not interfere with 
the general spirit and strength of the Conference as a 
whole. 

The subject which received the chief attention in 
the deliberations was the importance of bringing the 
Hague Court of Arbitration into operation at the 
earliest possible moment. Disarmament, the history 
of arbitration, industrial arbitration, the relations of 
commerce to peace, and kindred topics, received 
serious consideration, and. called out some interesting 
and instructive speeches. But the emphasis of the 
occasion was upon the one topic, the necessity of put- 
ting the Hague Court to work at once. Various 
speakers laid stress upon this, and it was the leading 
topic put into the final declaration of the Conference, 
which we give in full below. 

The opinion was uttered that the United States 
and Great Britain, which had taken such a conspicu- 
ous part in preparing the way for and creating the 
court, owed it to themselves to be the first if pos- 
sible to use it, even if the cases already referred to 
the United States-Canadian Joint High Commission 
had to be turned over to the court, a very proper 
course to take, as the Commission had come to a dead- 
lock. One speaker made the wise suggestion that the 
question of the inviolability of treaties involved in 
the Clayton-Bulwer convention — a most pressing 
and serious matter — was a very fitting case with 
which the new court might begin its career. 



A committee of the Conference will lay its declar- 
ation before the President of the United States, and 
do what may be found wise and practicable to secure 
early action by the government in the matter of bring- 
ing cases before the court, and of negotiating treaties 
with other nations for the obligatory reference to it 
of controversies which may hereafter arise. 

The seventh Mohonk Conference will, we are sure, 
prove one of the most fruitful in the whole series. 
It Was presided over by Hon. J. H. Stiness, chief 
justice of Rhode Island, a man of distinguished ability 
and great public usefulness, able to " rule well " a 
peace meeting. Dr. E. E. Hale was there, interested 
and enthusiastic as a young man of twenty-five. 
There were many prominent clergymen of different 
denominations, from many cities and towns, teaching 
or learning the ways of peace ; editors of a number 
of the foremost religious weeklies, taking notes and 
preparing to give their readers some pacific ideas ; 
bankers, railroad men and men of commerce, convinced 
that the world of business imperiously demands peace ; 
lawyers we do not know how many, moving most of 
them in the advance guard of arbitration ; college 
presidents, professors and teachers, some in profound 
sympathy with the new enlarged ideas of human 
brotherhood and some less so ; military and naval 
men, pacifically warlike, hearing "strange things" 
and going away with new conflicts in their heads ; 
devout and honorable women, " not a few," who did 
not say, or were not asked to say, as much as they 
ought to have said. 

The Mohonk Conference is a veritable microcosm, 
an epitome of the great world, and we are inclined to 
believe that the mutual respect and courtesy, the 
goodwill and peace, that prevail in it are prophetic of 
the spirit of friendliness and peace which are by and 
by, perhaps earlier than many think, to master the 
world and make war henceforth impossible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smiley — and Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Smiley, the Prime Ministers of Mohonk — again won 
by their unbounded hospitality and kindness, the 
hearts of all their arbitration guests, and made them 
all wish when leaving that the Conference lasted all 
summer. 



Platform of the Seventh Lake Mo- 
honk Arbitration Conference. 

" The Seventh Annual Conference on International 
Arbitration in session at Lake Mohonk extends its 
congratulations to all who are working for the cause 
in behalf of which the Conference has been called. 
There is encouragement to be derived from recent 
events and from the present state of the world. No 
war between great and highly civilized powers has 
occurred within thirty years. During that period 
more than a hundred disputes between nations have 
been submitted to arbitration, and in no case has any 
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appeal to force for the execution of decisions been 
necessary. On the part of many philanthropic bodies 
there has been an increased activity which has accom- 
plished much in creating a public sentiment favorable to 
arbitration, and seems destined to accomplish still more. 

In the establishment of the International Court at 
The Hague there is reason for immense rejoicing and 
the profoundest gratitude. There is now a tribunal 
before which nations, great and small, may bring 
their controversies with confidence that the truth 
will be ascertained and fair decisions rendered. It 
remains to call this tribunal into action to the end 
that particular disputes may be terminated, and that 
contributions may be made to international law. 
Certain minor wars, which were begun before the 
court of arbitration was established, have continued 
since that time; troubles have occurred in China 
which were incidental to the contact of the people 
of that country with Western life ; but they promise 
to have, as a later effect, the bringing of an Asiatic 
empire within the area in which the tribunal at 
The Hague will operate. 

The Conference has to mourn the death of an 
honored ex-president of the United States, Benjamin 
Harrison, who had been appointed a member of the 
high court at The Hague, was the senior counsel 
for Venezuela in the arbitration between that country 
and Great Britain, and had expressed the intention 
of honoring this assembly by his presence. 

The Conference expresses its sense of the great 
importance of making the tribunal of arbitration ef- 
fective, not for the repressing of diplomatic action, 
but for precluding warfare where diplomacy fails. 
It is essential that cases which threaten to lead to 
war should be promptly brought before this court, 
and it is highly important that minor disputes, which 
nations may be less reluctant to submit to adjudica- 
tion, should also be brought before it, in order that 
precedents may be created and that the custom of 
appealing to the court may be speedily and firmly 
established. We wish that the United States might 
be foremost in submitting cases to the tribunal which 
it has had such an honorable share in creating. 

We would call the attention of all who mould 
public opinion to a special opportunity, that, namely, 
of strengthening the feeling in favor of arbitration 
during the critical period before the court shall have 
come into full activity. Particularly should laborers 
who bear the brunt of wars be induced to use their 
collective power to prevent them. In like manner 
should chambers of commerce, boards of trade, bank- 
ers' associations and organizations of manufacturers 
and merchants in specific lines of business, as well as 
individual financiers, be induced to use their power 
for the same object. Such action is called for in 
behalf of their own interest and in behalf of those 
greater interests of humanity which are, in a sense, 
under their guardianship. 



It is not too much to hope that ulterior results 
not immediately secured by the establishment of the 
tribunal at The Hague may, in the end, be gained 
through its action. Such a result would be the re- 
duction of armaments and the lessening of the burdens 
and the temptations which they entail. Particularly 
is this to be hoped for in the case of the weaker 
nations, crushed as they are by the cost of their 
armies and navies. These would be unnecessary if 
the decisions of the high court in any case which they 
might submit to it were supported in advance by 
guaranties such as a few powerful nations might 
give. A final consummation, to which it is legiti- 
mate to look forward, would be the extension of these 
guaranties to the greater nations themselves and the 
reduction of the great armaments. 

The court represents a great gain already secured, 
and a possible one, the value of which transcends all 
power of expression. It remains to make the greater 

gain a reality." 

^ ^ , 

Editorial Notes. 



International 
Peace Congress. 



At the spring meeting of the Commis- 
sion of the International Peace Bureau at 
Berne, Switzerland, on the 18th of May, 
the date of the opening of the Tenth International Peace 
Congress was fixed for Tuesday, the 10th of September, 
instead of the 7th, as had been provisionally announced. 
The congress meets at Glasgow on the invitation of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Art and 
Education. The indications are that the Glasgow meet- 
ing will be one of unusual strength and far-reaching 
influence. The Lord Provost of the city is to he the 
honorary president of the congress. The arrangements 
for the meeting are being made by the English peace 
societies with the cooperation of a local committee at 
Glasgow. The provisional program, prepared by the 
Berne Peace Bureau, has already been published. The 
topics to be discussed are, permanent treaties of arbitra- 
tion, execution of arbitral awards, code of international 
law, pacific alliance of neutral powers, obligatory arbitra- 
tion, etc. A great public meeting will be held in Glas- 
gow during the time of the congress, which will take 
the form largely of a workingmen's demonstration. 
Public meetings will also be held in Edinburgh and 
Paisley. The day before the congress proper opens, 
Monday, will be given up to a Conference of Churches 
on the subject of peace. One of the chief features of the 
day will be the public meetings arranged by the English 
Friends, who have been always foremost in the peace 
movement and who have felt it their duty on this oc- 
casion to make a new declaration of their principles to 
the nation and the world. 

We hope that many of our friends who are in Europe 



